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Division  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

May  18,  1882. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  present  for  publication  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
winter  grain  and  the  progress  of  cotton  and  corn  planting  (a  synopsis 
of  which  was  given  to  the  press  on  the  12th  instant),  from  statistical 
returns  of  the  1st  of  May.  Also  a  report  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  farm 
labor,  by  the  month,  with  and  without  board,  and  the  daily  wages  for 
the  harvest  or  for  other  transient  service ;  with  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  rate  of  wages  of  former  years.  The  May  report  likewise  includes 
results  of  a  preliminary  investigation  into  the  extent  and  advantages 
of  tile  draining. 


J.  E.  DODGE, 


Hon.  Geo.  B.  LorinGt, 

Commissioner. 


Statistician. 


CROP    REPORT    FOR    MAY. 

The  May  report  upon  the  condition  of  winter  grain,  mowing  and  pas- 
ture lands,  and  the  progress  of  planting,  indicates  a  higli  degree  of 
activity  and  promise  in  agriculture.  The  mildness  of  the  winter  caused 
an  unusual  forwardness  of  vegetation  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  low  tem- 
perature of  the  month  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  it  was  injurious,  reducing 
somewhat  the  high  prospects  with  which  the  spring  opened. 

WINTEE  WHEAT. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  may  be  represented  by  100,  which  is 
the  standard  of  undiminished  vitality  and  average  growth.  Some  States 
fail,  by  a  varying  number  of  points,  to  reach  this  standard  of  perfect 
health  and  fair  development,  while  others  have  offset  this  deficiency  by 
great  forwardness  and  unusual  vigor.  The  average  for  the  first  of 
April  was  102,  a  higher  condition  than  has  for  years  been  reported,  98 
having  been  the  highest  figures  for  the  best  crops  of  recent  years,  while 
last  spring  the  low  average  of  86,  the  worst  April  showing  in  ten  seasons, 
forecasts  too  surely  the  worst  crop  of  that  series. 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  of  crop  returns  shows  that  from 
Pennsylvania  northward,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  is  some  deficiency 
of  development,  some  injury  from  frost  and  a  temperature  unfavorably 
low,  resulting  in  unevenness  of  growth  and  a  yellowish  color.  There  is  a 
very  small  area  in  New  England,  mainly  in  Connecticut,  where  its  start 
was  slow,  in  consequence  of  a  dry  fall  and  late  seeding,  and  there  was 
some  damage  in  early  spring  from  freezing  and  thawing.  On  the  "  spongy 
clay  soils"  of  Western  New  York,  the  effects  of  frost  are  yet  visible.  In 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  the  cold  northwest  winds  had  full  sweep,  the 
wheat  fields  were  discolored  and  unpromising  until  late  in  April,  when 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  improvement.  Up  to  the  first  of  May  the 
fields  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  were  brown  and  unthrifty.  All 
these  deficiencies  are  represented  by  a  State  average  of  81.  In  New 
Jersey  a  modification  of  these  injurious  influences  makes  the  figure  for 
condition  88.  Pennsylvania's  average  is  94,  from  the  thinness  and 
patchiness  of  fields  unfavorably  situated.  Southward,  from  Delaware 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  average  condition  varies  from  102  in 
Georgia  to  111  in  Alabama.  Virginia  reports  110  j  many  counties  in- 
dicating better  prospects  than  for  years,  though  frost  in  low  valleys  cut 
down  the  early  sown  wheat.  In  North  Carolina  and  more  southern  States 
there  is  no  complaint  of  the  effects  of  frost,  and  a  flattering  prospect  is 
everywhere  reported. 

In  the  cotton  belt,  the  only  fears  of  posssible  injury  expressed  in  these 
returns  are  either  from  insects  or  rust.  Up  to  the  date  of  return  few 
districts  had  suffered  from  attack  of  the  stalk  by  red  rust,  though  a 
slight  appearance  of  brown  rust  on  the  leaves  was  visible  quite  gener- 
ally. One  county  in  Georgia,  Dooly,  returned  10  per  cent,  loss  from  rust 
and  the  fly  together,  and  there  was  "  much  damage  "  from  rust  in  Fayette, 
Alabama.  The  heaviest  injury  was  in  Texas,  where  rust,  drought,  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  worms  have  combined  to  reduce  the  prospect  21  per 
cent.  In  Jack  County  expectation  stood  high  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  May  it  was  estimated  that  worms  had  devoured  half 
the  crop.  It  is  stated  in  Travis  County  that  all  varieties  of  wheat,  ex- 
cept the  Nicaragua,  have  been  effected  bj^  rust. 

In  parts  of  Arkansas,  where  a  largely  increased  area  has  been  sown, 
good  condition  is  in  part  attributed  to  improved  modes  of  culture. 

A  few  fields  in  Texas,  and  some  in  Georgia,  were  harvested  in  April, 
but  the  principal  proportion  of  the  Southern  crop  will  not  be  gathered 
till  late  in  May,  and  in  June  in  the  higher  elevations  and  latitudes. 

In  parts  of  Tennessee  the  effects  of  the  frost  are  visible  in  discolora- 
tion and  unthrifty  growth,  though  the  general  average  is  107.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  belt  of  severe  frost  in  April,  extending  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  table  lands  of  Tennessee,  and  eastward  through  West 
Virginia  and  the  Middle  States.  The  severity  of  the  injury,  indicated 
by  the  figures  representing  condition,  is  modified  from  higher  to  lower 
latitudes,  New  York  falling  to  19  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  New 
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Jersey  12,  Ohio  9,  Pennsylvania  6,  West  Virginia  5,  and  Kentucky  2  per 
cent.  While  the  freeze  extended  into  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  high 
general  thrift  prevented  reduction  of  average  condition  below  the  stand- 
ard of  normal  growth.  The  damage  was  mainly  caused  in  this  district 
by  the  frosts  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  April,  and,  in  the  highest  latitudes, 
the  snow  storm  of  the  23d.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  the 
early  sown  wheat  was  jointed,  and  on  the  southern  borders  was  head- 
ing. Such  growth  was  blackened  or  killed  to  the  roots,  causing  an 
uneven  subsequent  appearance  and  variance  in  time  of  ripening.  In 
Kentucky  later  reports  were  more  favorable,  and  appearances  more 
promising.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  best  crop  in  many 
years  is  expected;  the  effect  of  frost  is  intensified  with  increasing  eleva- 
tion towards  the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  In  Ohio  the  complaint 
of  injury  from  frost  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  though  one-third 
of  the  counties  report  good  condition.  In  the  northern  counties  the 
low,  flat  lands,  not  well  drained,  are  especially  referred  to,-  in  the  roll- 
ing lands  of  the  east  only  the  most  advanced  wheat  was*  injured.  A 
very  few  counties,  among  them  Fairfield  and  Vinton,  return  no  appre- 
ciable effect  of  frost.  In  Michigan,  light  and  permeable  soils  bear  good 
growths,  as  well  as  all  drained  fields.  Low,  wet  areas  show  some  effects 
of  frost  and  excess  of  moisture.  The  average  condition  is  high,  being 
104. 

Indiana  has  an  equally  high  average.  Only  the  bleak  land,  flat  and 
not  well  drained,  shows  serious  effects  of  frost,  which  has  cut  down  the 
plant  below  the  joints.  In  the  Wabash  bottoms  there  was  less  injury 
than  on  the  heavier  soils  of  adjacent  uplands,  which  need  drainage. 
Some  districts  report  the  best  prospects  ever  entertained. 

Some  correspondents  in  Illinois  claim  that  the  April  freeze  was  a  ben- 
efit to  very  forward  wheat.  Overflowed  or  undrained  areas  are  not 
looking  well;  otherwise  the  crop  is  in  high  condition.  Fears  are  ex- 
pressed at  the  prevalence  of  chinch  bugs,  and  hopes  entertained  that 
cold  storms  will  prevent  their  increase  and  subsequent  serious  depre- 
dations. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  telegraphs  to  this  department 
that  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  5  per  cent,  above  an  average  in 
the  northern  district,  3  above  in  central,  and  3  in  southern.  This  depart- 
ment makes  average,  by  counties,  104;  corrected  average,  by  consider- 
ing breadth  in  wheat  in  the  several  counties,  100.  This  method  produces 
the  only  true  average,  and  is  the  mode  practiced  by  the  department. 

The  small  area  of  winter  wheat  in  southern  Wisconsin  is  looking  bet- 
ter than  on  the  1st  of  April.  It  presents  a  good  appearance  except  on 
low  lands. 

Wheat  is  in  very  high  condition  in  Missouri.  Though  pastured  in 
winter,  it  is  farther  advanced  than  usual  at  this  date.  In  southern  dis- 
tricts there  are  predictions  of  probable Jiar vesting  during  the  month  of 


May.  Yery  little  insect  injury  has  resulted,  though,  chinch  bugs  are 
general  and  numerous,  and  it  was  believed  that  rains  would  prevent 
their  increase. 

Kansas  reports  high  condition,  and  expects  a  large  crop,  if  insect  in- 
juries, or  other  casualties,  do  not  intervene.  Of  fifty-seven  counties  re- 
porting, only  one,  Decatur,  returns  condition  less  than  100. 

The  chinch  bug  is  out  in  force  in  a  large  portion  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Illinois,  but  has  done  no  material  injury  yet,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
cold  storms  may  destroy  the  pest.  Chinch  bugs  and  army  worms  are 
doing  some  injury  in  Texas.  In  one  county  in  Kentucky,  Ballard,  the 
chinch  bug  and  army  worms  are  working  in  conjunction,  with  little  ef- 
fect as  yet.  In  Page  County,  Virginia,  the  chinch  bug  is  doing  some 
injury.  In  Illinois  their  presence  is  reported  only  south  of  40°.  They 
are  reported  in  Indiana  only  in  Sullivan  County.  They  were  scattered 
through  two-thirds  of  Missouri,  the  northern  counties  being  nearly 
exempt.    A  similar  belt  in  Kansas  is  afflicted  with  their  presence. 

WINTER  EYE. 

The  condition  of  rye  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  wheat,  in  most 
of  the  States.  The  average  for  the  crop  was  100  on  the  1st  of  April, 
against  97  at  the  same  date  in  1881.  It  is  96  in  the  present  returns. 
New  York  at  83,  and  Pennsylvania  at  92,  representing  nearly  half  of  the 
crop,  reduce  the  average  materially. 

WINTER  BARLEY. 

Three-fourths  of  the  winter  barley  is  produced  in  California,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  averaging  respectively  93,  70,  and  78.  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the  remainder.  The 
average  condition  of  the  whole  country  is,  therefore,  somewhat  reduced, 
being  85  per  cent,  of  a  perfect  crop,  though  not  necessarily  indicating 
much  less  than  an  average  crop.  The  future  may  help  or  harm  the 
present  prospect.  Drying  winds  in  April  have  injured  barley  in  Cali- 
fornia, though  the  local  returns  are  quite  variable.  In  Yolo  County  as 
good  a  crop  as  ever  was  harvested  there  is  expected,  and  a  fair  yield  is 
relied  on  in  San  Joaquin. 

OATS. 

The  winter  oats  at  the  South  promise  a  good  yield.  A  general  in- 
crease of  area  is  reported.  The  presence  of  rust,  without  serious  injury 
so  far,  is  mentioned  by  many  correspondents. 

COTTON  PLANTING. 

'SFor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  proportion  of  the 
proposed  area  of  the  year  usually  planted  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
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whether  a  greater  or  less  proportion  had  "been  put  in  on  that  date  the 
present  season,  inquiries  were  introduced  into  the  May  circular. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  in  the  Atlantic  States  plant- 
ing is  more  advanced  than  'usual,  and  in  the  district  from  Alabama  to 
Texas  it  is  later  than  usual.  The  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  has  re- 
tarded the  work  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  a  lack  of  water  has  caused  a  delay  in  Texas,  many 
correspondents  reporting  the  land  too  dry  for  planting.  The  proportion 
usually  planted  prior  to  May  1  is  85  per  cent.  ;  in  general  terms,  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  in  North  Carolina,  one-sixth  in  Georgia,  about  seven- 
eighths  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  nearly  all  in  Florida.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  planters  of  the  lower  tier  of  States  to  have  their  cotton  up  and 
chopped  out  by  the  1st  of  May,  but  the  seeding  is  so  extensive,  the  de- 
sire so  intense  for  a  spread  of  area,  that  plowing  and  planting  are  con- 
tinued through  the  spring,  much  as  wheat  is  seeded  in  California  as 
long  as  the  rainy  season  lasts.  This  spring  planting  has  been  retarded 
somewhat  in  the  uplands  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Another  cause 
of  late  planting  is  the  necessity  for  replanting  to  replace  failures  to 
germinate  by  reason  of  wet  and  cold  weather. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  this  and  usual  seasons, 
on  the  first  of  May,  amounted  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole  breadth  in 
Louisiana,  10  in  Mississippi,  7  in  Arkansas,  and 3  in  Tennessee,  or  nearly 
half  a  million  acres.  Southern  Mississippi  is  protected  by  a  high  bluff 
on  the  river  which  makes  the  difference  much  less  than  that  of  Louisi- 
ana, though  the  whole  country  lying  between  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  subject  to  overflow. 

Only  two-fifths  of  the  Virginia  cotton  had  been  planted,  which  is  five 
per  cent,  more  than  usual  at  this  date.  It  is  included  mainly  in  a  half 
dozen  counties  south  of  Petersburg,  which  occupy  a  cotton  soil,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  cotton  belt  of  North  Carolina. 

The  planting  was  three-fourths  done  in  the  latter  State.  It  was  more 
advanced  than  usual,  one-third  of  the  area  being  in  ordinary  seasons 
implanted  when  May  comes  in.  The  early  cotton  has  been  injured  in 
places  by  frost,  and  growth  has  been  retarded  by  cold,  wet  weather.  In 
Nash  County  it  is  thought  that  60  per  cent,  will  be  replanted,  which 
means  at  least  15,000  acres.  A  part  of  the  breadth  of  Johnston  County 
will  also  be  planted  over.  Some  correspondents  note  a  decrease  of  area, 
others  an  increase. 

Although  the  spring  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  cotton  is  by  no  means  advanced  in  proportion.  Eecent  cold 
weather  has  been  unfavorable,  and  cut-worms  have  injured  the  stand. 
Percentage  of  area  already  planted,  85,  instead  of  87  in  average  years. 

Planted  in  Georgia,  May  1st,  86  per  cent,,  instead  of  83.  Chopping 
out  has  been  commenced  on  early  fields.  Many  reports  announce  de- 
crease of  area  to  be  planted.    In  Bibb  County  "  cotton  for  the  first  time 


in  fifteen  years  is  considered  a  secondary  crop."  It  is  mentioned  in 
several  instances  that  commercial  fertilizers  are  less  used.  The  crop  is 
mainly  planted,  the  stand  is  generally  good,  and  the  plants  look  well. 

In  Alabama  planting  has  been  delayed  somewhat  by  wet  weather, 
yet  a  large  part  of  the  area  is  np,  some  of  it  chopped  out ,  and  cultivation 
■commenced.     The  nights  have  been  too  cool  for  rapid  advancement. 

Planting  has  been  retarded  in  the  uplands  and  pine  woods  of  Missis- 
sippi by  rains,  and  long  held  in  abeyance  on  the  Mississippi  bottoms  by 
the  overflow,  so  that  75  instead  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  breadth  proposed 
is  yet  planted.  The  temperature  has  been  too  low  and  moisture  too 
abundant  for  the  best  appearance  of  cotton  fields. 

Louisiana  has,  of  course,  suffered  most  from  the  overflow.  There  is  a 
deficiency  of  about  one  fifth  the  area  that  should  have  been  planted  by 
the  first  of  May,  which  is  usually  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  acreage. 
In  several  counties  very  little  cotton  has  been  put  in  at  the  date  of  re- 
turn. In  some  counties  that  which  was  planted  in  March  required  re- 
planting. 

Four-fifths  of  the  cotton  of  Texas  planted — less  than  usual  on  the 
first  of  May.  Drought  has  prevailed  in  the  south  and  west,  and  many 
planters  have  been  unable  to  plow  their  lands  in  season  for  early  plant- 
ing. The  correspondent  in  Colorado  County  says:  "Planting  is  sus- 
pended until  we  get  rain."  It  is  said  in  Gregg  that  "the  late  frost  in- 
jured the  stand."  That  which  is  up  and  cultivated  is  generally  looking 
well. 

The  first  stand  was  at  many  points  killed  or  injured  by  frosts  in 
Arkansas.  There  is  more  or  less  replanting  in  progress,  and  in  the 
overflowed  district  planting  was  delayed  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters. 

Tennessee  planting  is  nearly  all  in  the  usual  state  of  forwardness, 
looking  fairly  well,  except  where  injured  by  low  temperature  and  exces- 
sive moisture  in  soils  not  well  drained. 

The  acreage  of  cotton  will  be  reported  on  the  first  of  June. 

SPRING  PLOWIXG. 

On  the  1st  of  May  spring  plowing,  in  average  seasons,  is  usually 
half  finished  in  Xew  England  States,  though  on  the  northern  border 
it  is  only  commencing,  while  progressing  well  towards  the  finish  on  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  Sound.  In  the  Middle  States  such  work  is  three- 
fourths  done,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  West,  because  there  is  far 
less  to  do,  and  less  necessity  for  a  long  planting  season.  In  the  Ohio 
'Valley  about  five-eighths  is  the  usual  proportion,  and  two-thirds  in  the 
northwest,  a  seeming  incongruity,  due  to  the  fact  that  spring  wheat  so 
preponderates,  requiring  early  sowing,  while  corn  is  the  great  crop  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  cannot  be  plowed  or  planted  on  large  areas  of 
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undrained  land  until  late  in  the  spring;  and  its  wheat  area  was  seeded 
the  previous  autumn.  The  Atlantic  States  of  the  South  usually  have 
completed  more  than  four-fifths  of  their  spring  plowing,  and  the  Gulf 
States  eighty-five  per  cent.  Taking  the  several  sections  together,  the 
season's  forwardness  in  the  work  of  agriculture  is  this  spring  very 
near  the  average  of  former  seasons — about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
spring  plowing  done  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  proportion  is  less  in  New 
England,  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  greater  in  the 
Middle,  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  ap, 
proximate  percentage  of  such  work  done  by  the  1st  of  May,  compared 
with  an  average  of  former  seasons,  may  be  thus  stated: 


Spring  of 

1882. 


Average 
spring. 


New  England 

Middle  States 

Southern  Atlantic 

Gulf  States 

Ohio  Valley 

Northwest  

Pacific  Coast 


Per  cent. 
45 


72 


Per  cent. 
50 
75 
81 
85 
62 
67 
76 


The  improvement  in  plows  and  the  general  use  of  planters  have 
greatly  facilitated  spring  work,  making  a  saving  of  time  (a  great  and 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  factor  in  the  resulting  production)  which  in- 
creases immensely~the  possibilities  of  the  season's  cropping.  Necessa- 
rily in  great  agricultural  sections,  the  work  of  preparation  and  seeding 
must  be  commenced  too  early  and  continued  too  late  for  the  best  results, 
entailing  in  the  first  instance  a  loss  of  seed  and  labor  of  replanting, 
and  in  the  second  the  disadvantage  of  too  short  a  season.  When  in- 
dustries are  diversified,  a  part  of  this  disadvantage  may  be  remedied. 

THE  GEASSES. 


In  the  South  and  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  both  mowing 
lands  and  pasturage  are  in  high  condition.  From  Maine  to  Virginia, 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
condition  is  fair,  but  not  up  to  the  standard  of  full  vigor,  the  tempera- 
ture having  been  too  low,  and  in  the  East  the  frosts  too  severe,  to  ad- 
mit of  vigorous  growth.     The  average  condition  of  many  fields  is  92. 
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Reference  is  made  to  the  table  for  details  of  condition  of  grain  and 
progress  of  spring  work  in  the  several  States : 
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Maine 

^ew  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

Kew  Vork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kortk  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Xevada  

Colorado 

Territories 


95 

95 

100 


93 

81 

88 

94 

110 

105 

110 

108 

109 

102 


111 
107 
105 
76 
110 
107 


91 
104 
104 
100 


106 
112 
104 
108 
95 


107 
99 


106 

107 

95 

97 

90 

100 

101 

303 

83 

104 

105 


102 
103 


102 
99 


104 
107 
108 
105 


102 
102 


100 


70 


99 


100 


106 
102 
102 


103 

110 


93 
'162" 


100 
78 


111 
103 


93 

100 


91 

92 

91 

88 

75 

85 

85 

82 

87 

110 

91 

101 

106 

105 

100 


106 
113 
100 
104 
107 
102 


91 
87 
99 
101 
100 
100 


84 

103 

99 


94 
91 
90 
83 
75 
91 
85 
72 
85 
110 


104 

107 

106 

105 

110 

101 

101 

106 

108 

106 

95 

99 

87 

88 

97 

98 

88 

82 

99 

100 

100 

101 

89 

86 

73 

101 


86 


35 
67 

81  ! 
83 
97  ! 
88 
85 
89  l 
87  I 
83 
SO  ' 


76 


70 

70 

55 

54 

70 

62 

64 

56 

65 

66 

63 

66 

65 

68 

70 


RATE    OF  WAGES    OF  FARM    LABORERS    IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  systematic  general  investigation  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
for  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  was  undertaken  in  December,  1866, 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  this  Department.  Some  thirty  years 
previously  Mr.  H.  0.  Carey  had  made  a  careful  estimate,  from  the 
best  information  attainable,  and  placed  the  average  Jwages  of  the 
whole  country  at  $9  per  monrh,  with  board.  In  1866,  from  returns  em- 
bracing about  1,500  counties,  the  average  rate  was  found  to  be  $15.50, 
with  board,  showing  an  apparent  increase  of  about  12  per  cent,  im  one 
generation.    At  the  same  date  the  average  monthly^ wages,  when  board 
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was  not  provided,  was  $26  for  the  whole  country,  and  for  the  States  em- 
ploying white  labor  almost  exclusively,  $28. 

In  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  material  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  products,  to  which  labor  yielded  more  slowly,  the  average  rate  in 
1869  being  $25.13  for  labor,  without  board.  Prices  had  increased  in  the 
South,  and  had  been  somewhat  better  maintained  in  the  Eastern  than 
in  the  Western  States,  in  consequence  of  the  great  activity  of  textile 
manufactures  and  iron  production.  The  decline,  though  general,  was 
nowhere  very  great  in  this  period. 

In  1875,  another  investigation  showed  a  stronger  tendency  to  a  lower 
rate,  somewhat  more  pronounced  in  the  West  and  in  New  England  than 
in  the  Middle  States.  The  reduction  in  six  years  had  been  from  $32.08 
to  $28.96  in  the  East,  from  $28.02  to  $26.02  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
from  $27.01  to  $23.60  in  the  West. 

The  cumulative  and  extreme  effect  of  the  monetary  revulsion  which, 
commenced  late  in  1873,  was  not  reached  for  several  years  after.  At 
the  next  investigation,  in  1879,  the  time  of  deepest  depression  and  dis- 
tress of  the  laboring  classes  in  manufacturing  industry,  when  surplus 
laborers  had  been  thrown  into  competition  with  farm  labor,  a  general 
and  heavy  reduction  was  recorded.  It  was  greatest  now  in  manu- 
facturing States,  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  in  New  England,  25  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  but  14  in  the  Western.  The  neighborhoods  contig- 
uous to  great  manufacturing  centers  suffered  the  largest  decrease. 
The  artisans  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, returned  to  their  former  occupation  in  the  neighboring  States, 
and  their  competition  with  rural  labor  depressed  the  rate  severely  ;  thus 
the  decline  in  Maine  was  from  $25.40  to  $18.25  •  in  New  Hampshire, 
$28.57  to  $19.75  ;  in  Vermont,  $29.67  to  $19.  No  other  section  showed 
a  decline  of  30  per  cent,  in  four  unfortunate  years. 

The  present  investigation  shows  the  degree  of  recovery  during  the 
past  three  years  of  business  activity  and  financial  confidence.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  presents  the  average  rate  of  wages  (without  board) 
in  employment  by  the  season  or  year  : 


1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

1866. 

$26  61 

22  24 
15  30 

23  63 

38  25 

$20  21 

19  69 
13  31 

20  38 
41  00 

$28  96 
26  02 
16  22 
23  60 

44  50 

$32  08 
28  02 
17  21 
27  01 
46  38 

$33  30 

Middle  States 

30  07 

Southern  States 

16  00 
28  91 

35  75 

These  averages  indicate  a  recovery  of  the  status  of  1875  in  the  West, 
a  near  approach  to  the  rate  of  that  year  in  the  New  England,  and  a  par- 
tial restoration  in  the  Middle  States.  There  is  still  a  decline  of  20 
per  cent,  or  more  from  the  inflated  rates  of  the  flush  times  immediately 
following  the  civil  war. 
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There  is  one  point,  relative  to  wages  in  the  South,  of  striking  signifi- 
cance, viz.,  with  the  same  tendency  to  recede,  frourl869  to  1879,  and  to 
advance  from  the  latter  date  to  the  present  time,  the  movement  is  very 
moderate,  the  decline  being  only  14  per  cent.,  while  in  other  sections  it 
was  between  30  and  40.  The  reason  is  obvious  to  those  who  know  the 
history  of  the  labor  movement.  Southern  labor  is  about  half  negro 
labor,  and  it  has  been  gradually  and  surely  improving  in  quality,  com- 
manding appreciation,  so  that  it  brings  to-day  very  nearly  the  same 
price,  when  cotton  is  12  cents  per  pound,  as  it  commanded  when  cotton 
was  worth  30  cents  per  pound.  In  comparison  with  wages  in  other  sec- 
tions, Southern  rates  are  low,  because  less  intelligent  and  efficient,  and 
applied  mainly  to  a  single  routine  of  cropping. 

The  changes  are  shown  in  these  approximate  percentages  of  decrease 
aud  increase  of  sections  : 


Eastern. 

Middle, 

Western. 

Southern. 

Decrease  from  1866  to  1879 

:          39 

35 
12 

30 
14 

14 

24 

13 

California  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  prices,  as  in  crop  distribution  and 
production.  There  was  an  extraordinary  advance  in  wages  from  1866 
to  1869.  Since  that  date  the  decline  has  been  gradual  and  compara- 
tively uniform,  and  has  continued  through  the  last  three  years,  while 
the  movement  has  been  upward  everywhere  except  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Yet  the  rate  is  still  very  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  sec- 
tion. The  exemption  of  that  region  from  the  effects  of  the  monetary 
revulsion  is  illustrated  by  this  showing  of  the  movement  of  wages. 

The  following  table  presents  the  average  rates  of  wages  of  farm  labor, 
with  and  without  board,-  in  1866,  1869,  1875,  1879,  and  1882 : 

Statement  showing  the  average  monthly  rate  of  wages,  by  the  year,  for  the  years  respectively 

named. 


States. 


1882 


1879. 


1875. 


1866. 


Maine $24  75  $16  15  $18  25 

Xevr  Hampshire 25  25  16  72  19  75 

Vermont 23  37  16  00  19  00 

Massachusetts 30  66  18  25  25  00 

Rhode  Island ,  27  75  17  00  ;  23  00 

Connecticut 27  90  17  37  23  29 

Xe-tt-  York •  23  63  15  36  20  61 

Xew  Jersey 24  25  14  20  20  22 

Pennsylvania !  22  88  14  21  19  92 

Delaware 18  20  12  50  17  00 

Maryland 16  34  9  89  14  00 

Virginia 13  96,     9  17  1100 


$11  08   $25  40 

28  57 

!  29  67 

'  31  87 

30  00 

'  28  25 

|  27  14 

!  30  71 

25  S9 

20  33 

i  20  02 

14  84 


12  30 
11  50 
15  33 

13  25 

14  23 
13  19 
11  53 
11  46 

9  50 
8  95 


$15  94 

$26  25 

IS  25 

32  66 

19  37 

32  40 

20  25 

35  95  ! 

19  00 

32  25 

13  50 

33  00  1 

17  80 

29  28  ; 

16  78 

32  11 

16  10 

28  68 

11  67 

22  00 

11  42 

21  55 

9  21 

15  28 

$16  50 

$27  00 

$17  44 

22  16 

32  74 

22  48 

21  40 

32  84 

21  00 

22  16 

38  94 

22  36 

20  00 

34  40 

20  50 

20  75 

34  25 

21  54 

IS  64 

29  57 

19  32 

19  02 

32  27 

18  98 

18  05 

29  91 

IS  84 

13  00 

24  93 

13  25 

12  00 

20  36 

12  76 

9  65 

14  82 

9  36 
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Statement  showing  the  average  monthly  rate  of  wages,  uy  the  year,  SfC — Continued. 


States. 


North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 


1882. 


$12  86 
12  10 

Georgia 12  86 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wiscon  sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon  

Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Dakota 


16  64 
13  15 
15  10 
18  20 
20  20 

18  50 
13  75 

19  16 
18  20 

24  55 

25  76 
23  14 
23  91 

26  21 
26  36 
26  21 

22  39 

23  85 

24  45 
38  25 
33  50 
36  50 


$8  80 
8  10 

8  70 
10  20 

9  09 

10  09 
12  69 

14  03 
12  25 

9  49 

12  46 

11  75 

16  30 

17  27 

15  65 
17  14 
17  90 
17  75 
17  95 

13  95 

15  87 

16  20 

23  45 

24  75 
27  08 


1879. 


$11  19 
10  25 
10  73 
13  80 

12  20 

13  31 

16  40 
18  27 

17  12 
12  73 

16  98 
15  17 
20  72 
22  88 
20  20 

20  61 

21  07 
24  55 

22  09 

17  59 
20  67 

23  04 
41  00 
35  45 
35  00 
28  87 
22  10 
28  50 


1875. 


7  38 

8  73 

8  30 

9  28 
11  27 
11  49 

11  31 
8  69 

10  94 

10  00 

13  34 

14  64 

12  76 

13  01 
13  81 

15  62 
13  90 

11  84 

13  28 

14  86 
26  27 
23  86 
20  00 
20  50 
13  80 

16  57 


$13  46 

12  84 

14  40 

15  50 

13  60 

16  40 

18  40 

19  50 

20  50 
15  20 
20  75 

18  12 
24  05 
28  22 

24  20 

25  20 

25  50 

26  16 
24  35 

19  40 

23  20 

24  00 
44  50 
38  25 
38  50 
35  50 
22  75 
32  50 


$8  82 
8  19 

8  79 

10  75 

9  40 

11  25 

12  20 

13  37 
13  00 
10  00 
13  10 

12  00 
16  33 
18  46 
16  14 
16  87 
16  45 
16  36 
16  11 

13  15 

14  65 
14  75 
28  60 
25  67 
21  14 
25  33 
14  25 
20  50 


1869. 


$12  76 
11  54 

14  70 

16  10 

15  19 

17  11 
21  37 

18  83 

25  25 

16  81 
21  39 
18  84 

26  35 
31  01 
25  42 

27  32 
30  08 

28  61 
28  39 
24  47 
28  96 
33  25 
46  38 


$7  91 
7  34 
9  70 

10  91 

10  52 

11  21 

12  62 

13  21 
16  60 

11  00 
13  87 

12  57 

16  74 
20  03 

17  03 

17  69 

18  47 
17  94 

17  87 
16  38 

18  38 

19  18 

28  i;<> 


1806. 


$13  46 

12  00 

15  51 

18  00 

13  40 

16  72 
20  50 

19  00 

24  21 

19  00 

25  35 

20  23 
28  46 
31  26 

27  71 

28  54 

30  84 

31  65 
28  34 

26  75 
31  03 
38  37 
45  71 
35  75 
67  50 
44  71 
25  00 
30  20 


$8  15 
7  66 
9  67 

12  12 
9  80 

11  58 

12  42 
12  72 

15  80 

12  58 

16  47 

13  65 
18  96 

20  48 
18  72 

18  72 

19  87 

21  10 
18-87 

18  08 

19  81 
24  64 
30  35 

22  53 
42  12 
26  32: 
16  50 

20  QG 


A  fair  illustration  of  average  wages  and  average  conditions  of  farm 
labor  in  the  United  States  is  furnished  by  the  central  belt  of  States,  on 
the  parallel  of  40°;  and  the  changes  of  the  past  fifteen  years  are  also 
clearly  shown  in  the  figures  which  they  present.  From  Ohio  to  Iowa 
rates  were  nearly  equal  in  1866;  in  Pennsylvania  they  were  slightly 
higher,  and  in  Nebraska  an  entirely  exceptional  condition  existed,  im- 
migrants pouring  in  to  claim  and  possess  the  free  virgin  soils,  and  de- 
clining to  work  for  wages  at  any  rates  however  high.  In  three  years 
conditions  changed  materially,  and  in  nine  years,  when  production  be- 
came abundant,  the  rate  of  wages  of  Nebraska  ranged  in  line  with  the 
more  eastern  States  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  as  we  see,  in  1875,  the  whole 
range  of  difference  in  monthly  rate,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  was  only  $1.20. 

In  1879,  the  date  of  lowest  prices,  we  find  a  sharp  decline  has  oc- 
curred during  the  four  years  of  business  depression,  which  is  wonder- 
fully uniform  in  the  older  agricultural  States— Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois— but  much  more  severe  in  the  manufacturing  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  comparatively  small  in  the  newer  States  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, into  which  a  stream  of  immigration  was  pouring,  requiring  food  and 
every  kind  of  supplies  necessary  for  farm  equipment. 
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At  this  date  the  tide  turned,  with  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the 
present  investigation  shows  an  advance  all  along  the  line  of  about  three 
dollars  per  month  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  bringing  the 
average  nearly  up  to  that  of  1875,  except  in  Pennsylvania.  Beyond  the 
Mississippi  the  average  is  higher  than  in  1875.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  for  these  several  dates,  from  1866  to  1882,  the 

Average  monthly  wages  of  laborers  employed  by  the  year. 


States. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

1866. 

$22  88 
23  87 

23  14 
'  23  91 

26  21 

24  45 

$19  92 

20  72 
20  20  1 
20  61  | 

22  09 

23  04 

$25  89 
24  05 

24  20 

25  20 
24  35 
24  00 

$28  68 

26  35 
25  42 

27  32 

28  39 
33  25 

$29  91 
28  46 

Ohio 

Indiana 

27  71 

28  54 

28  34 

38  37 

The  influence  of  manufactures  upon  agriculture  is  seen  in  the  wages 
of  farm  labor  as  well  as  in  the  prices  of  farm  production.  The  rate  is 
higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  It  is  seen  in  the  West  as  well,  affecting  the  averages  of 
States  lying  side  by  side.  Ohio  has  become  a  manufacturing  State  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  dotted  over  Avith  cities  of  20,000  to  60,000 
people,  largely  interested  in  manufacturing  industry.  Kentucky,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  pursuits  of  ag- 
riculture. This  fact,  together  with  the  larger  proportion  of  negro  labor, 
reduces  the  rate  of  wages.     The  comparison  is  as  follows : 


States. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

1866. 

Ohio 

$24  55 
18  20 

$20  72 
15  17 

$24  05 
18  12 

$26  35 

18  84 

$28  46 
20  23 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  several  districts  of  Ohio.  The 
northern  belt  includes  the  manufacturing  centers,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Canton,  Wooster,  Mansfield  and  other  towns,  and  is  a  seat  of  profitable 
dairy  and  other  rural  interests.  The  effect  is  seen  in  a  high  rate  of 
wages.  The  limestone  district  lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Indiana 
line,  and  including  the  Miami  valleys,  has  also  several  towns  prominent 
in  manufacturing  enterprise,  like  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  Dayton  and 
Springfield;  and  the  wages  of  farm  labor  are  also  high.  The  country 
east  of  the  Scioto  has  iron  and  coal  industries,  with  comparatively  little 
variety  in  general  manufactures,  and  a  more  exclusive  reliance  upon 
agriculture.     The  comparison  is  thus  made: 

Per  month. 

Northern  district $-25.96 

Western  district 24.  75 

Eastern  district 22.  65 
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In  population,  variety  of  industry,  and  general  industrial  advance- 
ment, the  northern  district  of  Illiuois  surpasses  the  southern.  Naturally 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  reflect  this  difference.  Dividing  the 
State  on  the  line  of  counties  reaching  below  the  forty-first  parallel,  and 
again  on  the  line  of  the  29th  parallel,  the  average  wages  are,  respect- 
ively, from  north  to  south,  as  follows : 

Per  month. 

Northern  district $27.52 

Central  district 24.05 

Southern  district 19.  87 

Proximity  to  large  cities  increases  the  rate.  ISTew  Jersey  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extensive  manufactures  within  her  limits,  and  the  added 
advantage  of  cities  immediately  on  her  borders  holding  a  population 
of  three  millions  of  people  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  effect  is  as 
follows: 


States. 


1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

$23  63 
24  25 
22  88 

$20  61 
20  22 
19  92 

$27  14 
30  78 
25  89 

$29  28 
32  11 
28  68 

1866. 


New  York  . . . 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 


$29  57 
32  27 
29  91 


Only  in  the  time  of  manufacturing  depression,  as  in  1879,  does  New 
Jersey  report  wages  as  low  as  those  of  New  York,  whose  rural  territory 
extends  to  the  great  lakes. 

Whenever  other  industries  flourish,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  fewer  than  those  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
it  is  found  that  the  wages  of  farm  labor  are  higher  than  in  districts 
more  exclusively  agricultural;  and  statistics  show  further,  that  the 
prices  of  farm  products  are  also  higher,  and  the  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  farm  proprietor  are  greater.  Whether  from  manufactures,  mining, 
or  commerce,  the  non-agricultural  population  is  relatively  in  smaller 
proportion  to  the  whole  people,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  inevitably 
secures  a  higher  reward  to  rural  labor. 

TRANSIENT   WAGES   IN  HARVEST. 


The  higher  wages  in  harvest  will  uniformly  be  found  in  the  wheat- 
growing  States  of  the  Northwest  and  California,  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary prominence  of  a  single  crop,  which  is  an  absorbing  specialty.  In 
the  winter-wheat  region,  Michigan,  for  a  similar  reason,  offers  high 
wages  for  labor  in  harvest.  The  harvest  in  the  south  is  a  longer  season, 
not  so  exacting  in  demands  for  immediate  and  speedy  conclusion,  and 
wages  are  therefore  lower  relatively  than  transient  service  in  the  West. 

The  range  of  rates  in  the  present  investigation  runs  from  $1.05  in 
Alabama,  to  $2.65  in  Dakota. 
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Table  showing  the  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  labor  per  day  in  harvest. 


States 


Maine 

N&w  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Xew  York 
Xew  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Virginia 

Xorth  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 
Tennessee 
"West  Virginia 
Kentucky 

Ohio...;. 

Michigan 
Indiana... 

Illinois 

"Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri . . 
Kansas  ... 
Nebraska 
California 
Oregon... 
Colorado 

Ttak 

Xevr  Mexico 
"Washington 
Dakota 


1  75 

2  16 

1  77 

1  83 

2  34 

1  94 

1  92 

2  45 

1  96 

2  30 

2  90 

2  36 

2  10 

2  85  : 

2  24 

1  43 

2  30 

1  84 

1  46 

2  08 

1  63 

1  98 

2  41 

2  00 

2  00 

2  82 

2  04 

1  72 

1  50 

1  75 

90 

2  00 

1  90 

2  10 
2  20 
2  62 
2  23 
2  41 
2 
2  68 


2  38 

2  15 

2  31 

2  65 

2  56 

I  2  40 

4  17 
3  42 

1  50 
3  00 

2  50 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1  91 

2  15 
2  27 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
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Table  showing  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  day,  in  transient  service,  other  than  harvesting. 


States. 


Maine 


New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland .... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Arkansas 

Tennessee 

"West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 


Illinois 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri  .. 

Kansas 

Nebraska . 
California . 

( )regon 

Nevada 


Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 

Dakota 

Wyoming 


1882. 


$0  91 
97 
'.id 
08 
00 
98 
93 
86 
85 
80 


78 

90 

99 

1  02 

99 

70 

80 

91 

1  29 

1  00 


1  14 
1  10 
1  00 
1  11 


$0  97 
98 
91 
05 
00 
50 
92 
99 
96 


63 

58 
53 
58 
76 
69 
78 
85 
92 
86 
69 
80 
77 
1  00 
1  16 
90 
1  01 


1  83 

1  46 

81 

1  34 


1875. 


$0  72 
74 
64 
75 
50 
88 
68 
68 
63 
50 
4S 
44 
41 
41 
44 
53 
50 
55  | 


51  40 
1  50 
1  51 

1  44 
1  62 
1  50 
1  48 
1  45 
1  37 
1  04 


62 

1  00 

66 

1  14 

tin 

1  10 

50 

95 

55 

1  05 

53 

1  03 

83 

1  35 

82 

1  55 

69 

1  30 

73 

1  37 

79 

1  42 

94 

1  50 

80 

1  38 

59 

1  07 

72 

1  30 

90 

1  43 

23 

1  84 

08 

1  47 

$1  05 
1  12 


1  75 

1  80 

85 

1  62 

3  08 


18G9. 


1  11 
1  12 

1  18 

1  16 

1  06 

1  00 

95 

70 

71 

51 

51 

55 

60 

'  70 

53 

80 

74 

84 

80 

60 

75 

72 

1  00 

1  10 

95 

1  01 

1  00 

1  07 

1  01 

73 

90 

1  00 

1  30 

1  15 


1  16 

1  40 

50 

1  OS 

2  36 


1 

1  76 
1  92 
1  73 
1  87 
1  64 
1  63 


70 
83 
96 
86 
1  10 
1  04 
1  16 
1  36 
1  05 
1  14 
1  10 
1  44 
1  06 
1  36 
1  50 
1  56 
1  64 
1  52 
1  44 
1  56 

1  62 

2  13 


$1  48  $1  0 


1  41 
1  28 
1  37 
1  18 


49 
50 
60 
72 
61 
90 
83 
84 
02 
o 
79 
77 
05 
17 
01 
13 
15 
18 
13 
02 
112 
1  215 
1  50 


$1  49 


99 
1  00 

78 
1  34 
1  08 
1  31 
1  34 
1  15 
1  31 
1  21 
1  54 
1  78 
1  45 
1  62 
1  78 
1  75 
1  62 
1  44 
1  65 


27 

1  00 

2  00 


$1  13' 
1  26 
1  32 
1  38 
1  33 
1  29 
1  23 


2  CR 
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DRAINAGE. 

The  May  circular  included  inquiries  as  to  the  distribution  of  under- 
draining,  the  material  used,  extent  of  such  improvements,  and  especially 
the  percentage  of  increased  production  from  underdraining.  It  was  not 
expected  that  exact  information  of  the  extent  of  drainage  improvement 
would  be  obtained.  Some  correspondents  evidently  waited  for  more 
precise  data  and  did  not  report;  but  1,216  counties  are  represented  in 
the  returns,  of  which  701  appear  to  have  no  under  draining  of  any  descrip- 
tion, Illinois,*  Indiana,  and  Ohio  report  the  largest  extent.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Xew  Jersey,  and  Xew  York  exhibit  commendable  activity  in 
draining,  and  the  work  is  progressing  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States, 
from  Maryland  to  Georgia.  In  the  Gulf  States  few  counties  have  made 
the  experiment.  In  some  States  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  farm 
lands  are  underdrained.  In  the  remainder  scarcely  more  than  1  or  2 
per  cent,  of  farms,  except  in  half  a  dozen  named  above,  has  been  im- 
proved by  draiDage.  It  will  be  inexpedient  to  indicate  precisely  the 
area  so  improved  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  material,  drain-tile  is  most  used.  Stone  is  largely  employed  in 
Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  Plank  is  used  more  or 
less  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
Ohio.  Poles  are  the  principal  material  in  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  In  twenty-rive  counties  of  twelve  different  States  mole-plow- 
ing drainage  is  in  use  to  some  extent. 

The  testimony  of  the  increased  production  and  profit  of  underdraw- 
ing is  emphatic  and  general.  It  may  be  difficult  to  give  the  real  aver- 
age profit  resulting  from  adequate  drainage,  nor  is  it  essential  to  know 
the  exact  per  cent,  when  all  declare,  from  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  increase  is  universal  and  sufficiently  large  to  make  the 
expenditure  a  very  profitable  investment.  The  average  opinion  of  cor- 
respondents is  that  about  45  per  cent,  increase  of  production  is  obtained 
as  the  result  of  thorough  under  draining. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  draining  done  thus  far  is  upon  the  wettest 
lands,  necessarily  making  the  average  estimates  of  profits  high.  Yet 
those  who  have  drained  the  clays  and  comparatively  heavy  soils  find  a 
very  positive  gain  in  yield,  a  smaller  percentage,  perhaps,  but  sufficient 
to  make  the  investment  advisable. 

The  following  table  shows  this  estimated  increase,  and  gives  the  num- 

*In  1876  the  number  of  feet  of  drain-tile  reported  as  manufactured  in  Illinois  is 
4,684,853  feet.  The  record  for  1879  was  33,059,016  feet.  The  manufacture  is  still  in- 
creasing rapidly. 
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ber  of  counties  reporting  the  use,  to  some  extent,  of  this  essential  im- 
provement and  the  kind  of  material  used  in  the  work: 


DRAINAGE. 


Underdraincd. 

Material  used. 

State. 

8 

9 

4 

33 

9 

31 

1 

12 

39 

32 

10 

29 

1 

8 

5 

5 

G 

5 

11 

11 

it 

% 

5 

i 

5 

d 

d 
H 

d 

■A 
O 

02 

S 

■A 

cV. 

z  z 

si 

1 

4 

9 

6 
6 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

i 

40 
4-5 
50 

A. 

2 
1 

2 
1 
G 

3 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

3 

3 
4 
2 

4 

48 

47 

New  York 

31 
8 
19 

27 
5 

28 
1 

21 
9 

...„ 

1 

45 
30 

55 
50 
50 
43 

!        i 

■-if    J 

3 
13 

17 
4 
8 
1 

8 
35 

1 

Virginia  

South  Carolina 

s 

IS 

37 
27 

8 

1 


6 

19 

Florida 

Alabama 

fi 

Rn 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

1 

3  |            4 

50 

Texas 

09 

'■8 

3              1 
i 

1  I            1 

2  ! 

3  i 

G              2 

52 
39 

52 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

40 
23 

2 

6 
8 
4 
12 
6 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 

13 
6 
8 

1 

Kentucky 

Ohio 1 

51  j            4 
4  |           53 
18             23 
10  i           47 
24             45 

26  4 

27  !             2 
34              "!  R 

22 
45 
46 
£0 
38 
53 
54 

1 

1 

4 
5 

1    ' 

Iowa 

C 

51 
45 

1 
1 

1 
1 

'     0 

54 
31 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

4 

15 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i  i 

Oregon  

1 
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Total 

515 

701  i         293 

182 

111 

145  | 

In  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia  great  increase  of  crops  is  reported 
from  the  use  of  pine  poles  in  underdraining.  It  is  claimed  in  Williams 
County,  Ohio,  that  the  increase  of  the  crop  will  pay  the  cost  of  draining 
in  one  season.  In  Franklin  County,  where  tile  is  mainly  used,  farms 
that  were  before  unproductive  have  become  the  most  productive  in  the 
county. 

In  Bay  County,  Michigan,  drains  are  mostly  of  two-inch  plank,  made 
like  the  letter  Y.  Nearly  half  of  Saginaw  County  is  drained,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  owners.  In  Livingston  most  of  the  drained  land  was 
before  entirely  worthless. 

The  best  lands  in  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  are  declared  to  be  swamps 
that  have  been  drained.  In  Madison  ditch  companies  are  organized  by 
law  for  the  construction  of  open  ditches,  which  act  as  mains  for  tile- 
drains.  Oar  chief  correspondent  for  Parke  County  says  that  tile-drain- 
in  ar  has  been  worth  millions  to  Indiana. 
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The  correspondent  for  Fayette,  111.,  says  that  farmers  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  fact  that  tile-draining  will  pay.  Great  interest  is 
manifested  in  Brown  County,  and  a  new  tile  factory  established  at  the 
county  seat.  The  V\Tarren  County  wet  lands  that  have  been  drained 
yield  more  than  any  of  the  best  dry  soils.  In  Putnam  the  drained 
lands,  now  the  best,  were  formerly  almost  worthless.  Pole  and  brush 
drains  in  Kankakee,  after  three  years'  use,  are  still  working  well.  Xo 
rural  improvement  m  Sfark  Connty  has  ever  equaled  tile-draining  in 
importance.  It  is  becoming  general  in  Coles.  No  investment  pays  so 
well  in  Fnlton  as  tile- draining.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  remarks  of  other 
Illinois  correspondents. 


mi 


